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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY.—WNo. IV. 
B e, Dec. 5, 1822. 

My dear L———, 

Nothing but the Providence of God determin- 
ing the path of my duty, could prevent me 
from calling on you for the purpose of a more 
free interchange of thoughts than it is possible 
tohave through the medium of paper. I long 
tosce you—to converse with you freely, and 
have opportunity toknow more thoroughly the 
state of your mind. Yet while this privilege is 
denied, I can only adopt the alternative of writ- 
ing. I thank you for your letter received to- 
day. It serves to indicate the state of your 
heart, and will assist me, I trust, to pray for you, 
atleast, even if1 am unable to extend an arm 
for your deliverance. 

L » are you not looking for relief 
where you ought not tolook? You are trying 
to pray—and doubtless you ought to try—but 
are you not Jeaning on your prayers or on your 
attempts at prayer, rather than on the arm that 
is mighty to save? You are desirous to enjoy 
the prayers of your friends—let me ask whether 
you are not reposing a confidence in the effica- 
cy of those prayers, which is not warranted by 
scripture. ~ Their prayers are of no use further 
than the Spirit of God indites them—and they 
have no virtue to blot out one of your numerous 
sins. Itis not all the prayers of all the saints on 
earth that can save you—the utmost they can 
avail is, when they incline God io sci your sins 
inorder before you, and lead you to abhor 
yourself for your guilt, and give yourself away 
to Christ. You must not depend on the pray- 
ers of Christians—nor on your own prayers— 
sin is too abominable in its nature to be over- 
looked of God, or blotted out, in consideration 
of any such offerings. 

Prayer consists, essentially, in the surren- 
der of the heart to God. This surrender lays 
God under no obligation to mercy except on the 
ground of his. free and rich promise through Je- 
sus Christ. When we lay ourselves down at 
the foot of his throne, as hell deserving sinners 
—when we cast away every other plea than that 
ofthe publican, ‘“‘ God be merciful to me a Sin- 
ner,” and come to the final resolution that God 
shall have our hearts, lét him do with us as he 
will, then we are.prepared to pray—and pre- 
pared to receive the tokens of Divine love. 

You say you know that J shall tell you “Go to 
Christ”—yes, every one must tell you to go to 
him, for his is the only name given under heav- 
en, &c.—but I would also tell you how to go 
to him—go feeling that you deserve perdition 
—that you never have done, nor can do any 
thing whatever to recompence his love—that 
you must be a debtor to him to all eternity for 
every moment’s happiness—go feeling that your 
very tearsof penitence need washing in his 
blood—that your most earnest cries for mercy 
are sinful and polluted—that if you should de- 
vote your whole after life to his praise, without 
4 single deviatidn from righteousness, you 
Would still, on the score of justice, merit ever- 
lasting punishment. If we go to Christ as the 
lahometan goes to Mecca or the Israelite to 
Jerusalem, because we regard the act as a meri- 
Yorious one, we shall not jind Christ. He is 














found only by those who unconditionally surren- | trembling with every breath, he is just ready to 


der themselves to his disposal—and are willing 
that the whole glory of their salvation, from be- 
ginning toend, should flow to Him. Will you 
say, that you know this but cagnot do it? But 
Christ can do it for you—he can teach you 
how todo it, and all your dependence must be 
on his teaching. 

God leads the blind in a way they know not. 
He has led you into deep waters—and he is 
able to lead you out of them, and plant your 
foot on hisholy hill. I trust he will do it. But 
he will assuredly teach you first how evil and 
bitter a thing is sin—he will make you feel that 
you are in his hand asthe clay in the hand of 
the potter—that you are ‘ without strength’ — 
that you are inevitably and eternally lost, with- 
out the interposition of his omnipotence. Yes, 
L——, that is the point to which every soul 
must be brought, that will sing the praises of 
redeeming love in Heaven. As Benhadad 
went out to Ahab, with ropeson his head and 
sackcloth on his loins, confessing himself en- 
tirely at the mercy of his Conqueror, so must 
every sinner go to Christ. You remember 
the hymn that begins with these words “Come, 
humble sinner, in whose breast,” &&c.—there is 
discovered the temper that must warm your 
heart—there the resolution that cordially a- 
dopted, will make you a partaker in the hap- 
piness of the saints.—But why doI try to show 
you the way, that is more clearly pointed out 
to you by many of your Christian friends, and 
marked as with sun beams in the Scriptures? 
I do feel that you are in the best hands—my 
auxiety for yon is great—but what can J—what 
can any mortal do for you! O look to Heaven, 
look to Heaven—there is an arm strong to save, 
a heart full of compassion— You must not per- 
ish—O no—hear the voice that says from the 
Eternal throne—* Live.” 

Your friend and brother, 
-ear—- 
From Zion’s Herald, 
We all do fade as a leaf.—IsaiaH, Ixiv. 6. 


What achange has the frost of'a single night 
made on the leaves and flowers! Yesterday 
they exhibited their luxurient beauties ; their 
freshness and verdure were unimpaired. I 
said they looked likely to continue yet fora 
long time in their summer glory; but the frost 
has nipped them—the chilling blast has chang- 
ed their beauties, and their blushing glories 
have faded away. The sight of my eyes affect- 
ed my heart. An unconscious sigh swelled 
my bosom, and I exclaimed, We all do fade as 
a leaf. Since the buds of these leaves and 
flowers unfolded their evanescent beauties, the 
young Aurelia was wedded with every fair pros- 
pect of life and pleasure. Her spring, her 
summer, and her autumn have all been inclu- 
ded within a few short weeks. A slight cold 
at first chilled her frame—the frost of death 
soon congealed the vital fluid ;—the blooming 
countenance faded;—the sudden blast has 
shaken this beautiful flower from the stem, 
and now she lies mouldering to earth. 

The active and enterprising young man, 
whose soul was bent on schemes of business 
and wealth, left the house of his father since 
these leaves had acquired their growth ; a sud- 
den disease has seared his countenance, which 
isnow sallow and death-like. Like the leaf, 
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drop into the grave. 

In yonder dwelling resided the man of 
strength, whose firm constitution had bid de- 
fiance to forty chilling winters; but the exces- 
sive heat ofa day, wilted his whole frame. He 
faded and died before the evening breeze arose 
to cool the sultry air. 

Behold that venerable brow covered with 
wrinkles—see those once strong and well turii- 
ed limbs now agitated by palsy. Listen to the 
broken accents ofthat once fluent tongue—re- 
gard the trembling steps of those feet that trod 
with firmness, dignity, and speed. Look at 
those once expressive and penetrating eyes— 
how glassy and dull! Verily, We all do fade 
asa leaf. Let us, then, seek for renewing 
grace, that the soul may rise and flourish in the 
image of the Saviour, and the frail body be 
clothed with immortal beauty. 

—-—fe— 

Sincerity in Prayer.—A little girl, belong- 
ing toa Sabbath School, on lately hearing her 
brother pray in a careless manner,said“‘ William, 
ifyou do not mind how you pray, God will not 
hear you; my teachers tell me so.” My dear 
children, do you never imitate the conduct of 
this boy, and pray to Almighty God in a care- 
less manner. I am afraid there are many boys 
and girls who come toschool regularly on the 
Sabbath, and morning and evening repeat their 
prayers, but who never think of that great and 
glorious Being to whomthey are praying. Chil- 
dren, when you pray, recollect it is to God, 
whose eye is upon you, who is acquainted with 
your inmost thoughts, and knows whether you 
pray to Him in simccrity. and truth. When 
you went any thing of your parents, you ask 
them for it in a becoming manner, and if they 
see that it will be for your good, they grant your 
request.—You should do the same with your 
Heavenly Father: He is the giver of every 
good and perfect gift to those who ask him for 
it; and for your encouragement it is recorded 
in the sacred Scriptures, “ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” Mrs. Sherwood. 








DIALOGUE. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 


“ Mother,” said little Mary, ‘‘did God make 
the world on the first week in January ?” 

Mrs. G.—1 donot know, my dear, at what 
time of the year the great work of creation was 
accomplished. 

Mary.—Then why do we cali January the 
Jirst month ? 

Mrs. G.—As the twelve months come round, 
one after the other, we must consider some one 
of them asa starting point. When we have 
gone over the whole of them, we begin again, 
then we say we have begun a new year; and 
we may-as well take January asany other month, 
for a starting point. 

Mary.—Do all people in the world call Janu- 
ary the first month in the year? 

Mrs.G.—No. Different nations have adopt- 
ed different beginnings of the year in different 
ages. The Turks and Arabs begin their year 
onthe 16th of July,to commemorate the Hegira, 
or flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, 
A. D. 622. 

Romulus, who founded the city of Rome 750 
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years before Christ, began the year in March. 
Afterwards, Julius Cesar, Emperor of Rome, 
made some alterations in the mode of computing 
time, & began the yearon the Ist day of January, 
when the Roman magistrates entered upon the 
duties of their office. ‘The nations of Europe some 
time afterwards adopted this plan, and have ev- 
er since commenced the year at that time. 

The ancient Egyptians and Babylonians 
cammenced their year in September. 

The Children of Israel began their year with 
September, which month they called Tizri. 
But God led the children of Israel out of Egypt 
in the month Nisan or Abib, which isthe same 
as March. In remembrance of this great and 
glorious event, they began their sacred year in 
March, (Read Exodus xii: 2.) ‘They still how- 
ever, continued to date the beginning of their 
civil year in September. 

But, my dear Mary, it is notofso much con- 
sequence when we begin the year, as how we be- 
gin and spend it. Many children and young 
people commence it with mirth and folly.— 
While they wish each other a happy new year, 
they pursue such sinful conduct, as will make 
them unhappy and wretched, both inthis world, 
and in that whichistocome. My daughter, go 
not thou in their ways, but turn to the Lord Je- 
sus. He isthe children’s best friend, and can 
make you truly happy in time and through eter- 
nity.—Sunday School Journal. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. * 


Extract of a letter from NewYork. 

‘‘Thave had within these few days one of the 
highest gratifications of the moral kind that I 
have ever had. It was in attending the exam- 
ination of the Infant School, formed by a lady 
with great zeal and self-devotion, on the plan 
of the English schools of this description ; there 
were, I believe, nearly 200 children, but as it 
is a new thing, only in existence since August, 
it is as yet hardly understood. This examina- 
tion was held for the purpose of informing peo- 
ple; and they are training instructresses to be 
at the head of branch schools already contem- 
plated. I saw children of from 18 months to 6 
years, or a little more, & without exception, the 
brightest and happiest set of little beings I ever 
did see. They were examined in grammar 
{that is, the rudiments, such as you may imag- 
ine children by a very simple and intelligent 
mode of tuition to acquire,) and answered as 
quick as thought, and with one exception, ac- 
curately—that was a mistake in comparing an 
adjective—one little body screamed out, good, 
gooder, goodest! at which, however, all the 
rest smiled so sagaciously, that it rather served 
as atest of the advance of the school, and eve- 
ry voice was raised to correct it. They are in- 
structed on the monitorial plan. ‘They were 
also examined by questions, which proved their 
knowledge of external objects, and their pow- 
ers of discrimination.—T hey also sang no less 
than three times—for the plan observed in 
England, has been wisely adopted of mixing up 
amusements, variety, and even motion to pre- 
vent weariness, at their tender ages.—Several 
times they were permitted toclap their hands, 
to play “blacksmith,” as they called it, and to 
give a practical illustration of verbs, such as 
“*to stamp,” when they all stamped with their 
little feet till the room rang again—one of their 
songs consisted of words set to the air of 
** Home, swect Home,” adapted to their con- 
‘dition, the burden of which is “ School, sweet 
School, there is no place like School!” And 
the animation and happiness with which they 
swelled the line was irresistibly moving. In- 
deed it was impossible to contrast their present 
comfort, cleanliness, security, and innocence, 





with the neglect, want, ignorance and danger of 
their confined dwellings, the kennels and the 


streets, in which they would otherwise be left, | 


without emotions too much for any utterance 
but tears. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
JESUS’ CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Jesus lived in the city of Nazareth, the de- 
light of his parents, their hope, their joy, their 
obedient child. His body increased in 
strength, in beauty, and manliness; and his 
mind grew also, in knowledge, wisdom, and 
grace. 

The favour of God was with him ; he was his 
beloved Son, and just arrived at the age of 
twelve. 

It was the beautiful season of spxing; the 
buds were opening; the flowers appeared in the 
meadows ; and the birds filled the groves with 
sweet music. 

Joseph and Mary took Jesus with them, on 
their journey to Jerusalem at the feast of the 
passover. 

They travelled on foot, poor, but happy, sor 
they were virtuous,and the favorites of heaven. 

At the end of the festival, the Nazarines left 
the holy city for their homes, rejoicing in the 
goodness of God; and Joseph and Mary were in 
the company. 

At night, at the end of the first day’s journey, 
the travellers stopped at an inn, when the pa- 
rents of Jesus missed him in the happy circle. 

They inquired of every one for their beloved 
son, but could no where find him; he: was 

one. 

The good father and mother turned back, on 
the road to Jerusalem, mournful and sad, and 
left their kinsfolk and acquaintance to pursue 
their journey homewards. 

For three daysthey wandered up and down 
the streetsofthe city, seeking the lost child. 

Then it was they entered the Temple to of- 
fer their prayers to God, and to entreat him to 
guide them to the place where Jesus was. 

They saw a crowd surrounding the learned 
Rabbies, who were explaining the scriptures to 
the people. 

In the midst of the circle was a youth of fair 
appearance, whose auburn locks, fell gracefully 
over his neck. 

His countenance beamed with intelligence, 
his eye sparkled with curiosity, and he drank 
knowledge as a hart drinks water at a pure 
fountain. 

He listened to the doctors of the law, and 
modestly asked them questions. " 

The parents of Jesus saw him with surprise 
and wonder; they heard his voice with aston- 
ishment; and drew near to speak to him. 

‘** Son,” said his mother unto him, “‘ why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold thy father and 
I have sought thee full of sorrow, fearing you 
were lost.” 

Jesus turned at his parent’s well known voice, 
and looked at her with respect and love, saying 
to her, 

‘* How is it, mother, that you sought me sor- 
rowing? Did younot know that I must be about 
my heavenly Father’s business ? 

** He sent me into the world toteach mankind, 
and I cannot always live with you.” 

So saying, he left the Temple, with his pa- 
rents, went with them to Nazareth, where he 
lived their affectionate and obedient child. 

He increased in wisdom and size; his mind 
was clear and intelligent, and his person lovely. 

Men looked upon him with love and regard, 
and God bestowed upon him his heavenly fa- 
vour. 
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From the Am. Sunday School Mag. 
ENCOURAGEMERT FOR FAITHFULNESS IN 
SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The following brief memorial will tend tg 
enforce upon teachers, the importance of every 
oppertunity to instil the truths of religion inty 
the minds of their tender charge. No matter 
how young those may be who are committed to 
their care; and even one word dropped as oc. 
casion serves, may be treasured up, and as good 
seed, produce an abundant harvest. The ac. 
count was drawn up by the teacher of the class 
to which the little girl belonged, and was jp. 
tended chiefly as some alleviation to the sor. 
rows of the bereaved parents. The child wag 
entering her sixth year. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, 
and in accordance with my feelings, IT would 
endeavour to give you some account of the con- 
versation of your daughter, whilst a member of 
the Sabbath school. But whilst I attempt to 
write, my own heart sinks within me, when | 
think of my unfaithfulness. She was placed 
under my care, about a month after the Sab. 
bath school commenced. I used to hear a 
short lesson in scripture, after which I endeay- 
oured to explain the meaning—and asked her 
questions concerning it—which she answered 
with surprising ability——Whilst I was talking 
with her, she often appeared much affected, 
which led . me to inquire into the state of her 
I asked her if she loved God? she 
said, that she did. I then asked her, if she ev- 
er prayed ? she replied in the affirmative. | 
asked her, what she prayed for? she said, that 
God would forgive her sins, and make hera 
good child; and added, “ my little book says] 
must pray.” 

At another time, I asked her, if she thought 
she should go to heaven, if she should die now! 
She burst into tears, but made no reply. I in- 
quired of her, if she did not think she needed 
a change of heart, in order to become happy? 
she answered, she did, and that she prayed to 
God that he would give her a new heart. The 
Sabbath the school closed, I told her, I did not 
think it probable she would enjoy the priv- 
ilege of meeting with us again, and perhaps 
before the opening of another Sabbath school, 
she might be removed by death, for many chil- 
dren died younger than she; she replied: 
‘Mrs. Wright’s little Lucy is dead, and she 
was younger thanI am.” I said, Mary, do you 
think you should be happy, if you should die 
now? she said, she thought she should.—I ask- 
ed her, ifshe did not think that she had a wick- 
ed heart; and if she was not sometimes angry 
with her brothers & sister? she answered, that she 
prayed God to forgive her when she was angry. 

I asked her, if she should neglect her Bible, 
when the school was closed # she said, she 
would not, but would read it every day, and 
would pray to God to forgive her, and make her 
a good girl. 

In this providence of God, I feel myself deep- 
ly afflicted, and though I cannot add any com- 
fort in your afflictions, yet I can sympathize 
with you. The tender sensibility which mark- 
ed her age, together with her amiable disposi- 
tion, greatly endeared her to me. : 

When [think of her lovely form, which 1s 
laid in the dust, and that I shall no more hear 
the sweet accents which flowed from her 
tongue. Icannot restrain my tears. But I 
console myself‘with the thought, that her soul 
is at rest in the arms of her Saviour, and that 
we shall meether again at the resurrection 0 
the just. Mary Far.er. 

Goshen, Nov. 23. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN.—[Concluded.] 
BLACKISH RACE. 

This race is distinguished from the preced- 
ing by astill more elongated snout ; a triangu- 
Jar visage, terminating in a point, a facial an- 
ole of about 75 degrees; by a skin of a brown 
black, or umber hue; widely separated eyes, 
always half closed; a very depressed and very 
wide nose ; lips more turgid than even those of 
the negro; hair resembling balls of felt; very 
salient cheek bones, and a forehead so depress- 
ed as to be hardly distinguishable. They are 
all remarked fortheir s:upidity, laziness, and 
sensuality. ‘They have been divided into two 
varieties, or principal families, both resident in 
the southern hemisphere. ‘The first compre- 
hends the Hottentot tribes, and the second, the 
savages of New Guinea, New Holland, and New 
Caledonia. 





FIRST FAMILY. 

The Hottentot population stretches over the 
whole southern extremity of Africa, from Cape 
Negro, to the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
the latter to Monomopata, embracing a great 
variety of districts.—Such of them as the Dutch 
distinguished by the name of Boschmen are par- 
ticularly savage, concealing themselves in 
woods, or caverns, whence they make sudden 
excursions, for the purpose of pillage, subsist- 
ing on prey and wild roots, having scarcely the 
use of articulate speech, and being hardly more 
sociable than the beasts of the forest. The 
other Hottentots also live without laws or fixed 


: regulations, but are generally gentle, and inof- 


fensive ; but they are notorious for the nasti- 
ness of their persons, the filthiness of their man- 
ners, and their fondness of tobacco. 

SECOND FAMILY. 

The Islanders of New Guinea love war, 
without evincing much personal bravery, and 
chiefly subsist on the spontaneous produce of 
their fertile soil. The natives of New Holland 
again exhibit every appearance of wretchedness, 
picking up shell fish, the refuse ofthe sea, and 
some harsh fruits, and wild roots. They paint 
their naked bodies, and though they swim well, 
they have never attained to the construction of 
aboat. They seem to be almost incapable of 
reflection, eften squatting down for a whole 
day in listless apathy, or crawling under slen- 
der hovels, in which they cannot stand erect. 
The inhabitants of the southern extremity of 
Van Diemen’s land and of New Caledonia 
may rank alittle higher in the scale of intel- 
lect; for they fence themselves against the 
cold with clothes, and are somewhat more ac- 
tive in their movements than the Hottentots.— 
Their hair, which is much frizzled, runs less 
into balls than that of the Hottentots. ; 

From the preceding rapid survey of some of 
the principal varieties of our species, itis man- 
ifest, that man is, physically speaking, a cosmo- 
polite, or an inhabitant of the world at large, 
being capable of sustaining the cold of the po- 
lar, and the heat of the equatorial regions. A 
faculty which has been denied to most other an- 
imals, —eere— 

SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS. 

Elephants in peace and war know their duty 
and are more obedient to the word of command 
than many rational beings. It is said that they 
can travel, on emergency, two hundred miles in 
forty-eight hours; but will hold out for a month 
at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. I performed many 
long days journeys upon an elephant, given by 
Ragobah to Col. Keating; nothing could ex- 
ceed the sagacity. docility, and affection’ of 





this noble quadruped : if I stopped to enjoy a 
Prospect, he remained immoveable until my 


sketch was finished ; if I wished for ripe man- 
gos growing out of the common reach, he se- 
lected the most fruitful branch, and breaking 
it off with his trunk, offered it to the driver for 
the company in the houdah, accepting of any 
part given to himself with a respectful salam, 
by raising his trunk three times above his head 
in the manner of the oriental obeisance, and 
often did he express his thanks by a murmur- 
ing noise. When a bough obstructed the hou- 
dah, he twisted his trunk around it, and though 
of considerable magnitude, broke it off with 
ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, either 
to keep off the flies, or as a fan to agitate the 
air around him, by waving it with his trunk ; 
he generally paid a visit to the tent-door dur- 
ing breakfast, to procure sugar-candy or fruit, 
and to be cheered by the encomiums and ca- 
resses he deservedly met with; no spaniel could 
be more innocently playful, or fonder of those 
who noticed him, than this docile animal; who 
on particular occasions appeared conscious of 
his exaltation above the brute creation. 
[ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 








MISCELLANY. 
THE GOOD MOTHER. 


In the vicinity of Philadelphia, there was a 
pious mother, who had the happiness of seeing 
her children, in very early life, brought to the 
knowledge of the truth ; walking in the fear of 
the Lord,and ornaments to the Christian church. 
—On being asked what was the peculiar mede 
of her instruction, she said: 

“While my children were infants on my lap, 
as I washed them, I raised my heart to God, 
that he weuld wash them in that ‘blood which 
cleanseth from all sin ;’ asI clothed them in the 
morning, I asxed my heavenly Father to clothe 
them with the robe of Christ’s righteousness ; 
as I provided them food, I prayed that God 
would feed their souls with the bread of heav- 
en, and give them to drink the water of life. 
When | have prepared them for the house of 
God, I have plead that their bodies might be fit 
temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in. When 
they left me for school, I followed their infant 
footsteps with a prayer, that their path through 
life might be like that of the just, which shineth 
more and-more until the perfect day; and as I 
committed them to rest for the night, the si- 
lent breathings of my soul has been, that their 
heavenly Father would take them to his em- 
brace, and fold them in his paternal arms.” 

{Sunday School Journal. 











RUIN BY GAMING. 


“ Paris, August 18.—We have to add the 
name of another victim to the fatal passion of 
gaming. Captain Ode had distinguished 
himself during the wars of Napoleon, and’ was 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
He left the army a short time after the arrival 
of the Bourbons, and went to a small estate he 
possessed in the south of France, where he re- 
mained several years, enjoying peace and com- 
fort. Business called him a few months ago to 
the capital, and he was prevailed upon by one 
of his friends, who then. held the situation of 
Director in one of the principal Insurance ofli- 
ces in Paris, to become a Receiver to the Com- 
pany. Large sums of money were continually 
passing through his hands; but, faithful to his 
trust, his accounts were kept with the greatest 
punctuality. It is no later than last week that 
he was induced to pay a visit to one of the 
hells* in the Palais Royal, and it is stated that it 
was for the first time in his life. He could not 
resist the temptation, and staked a sum of mon- 
ey, which he lost. He repaired to the same 
place on succeeding days, and all his money 


__* This is a name by which gambling-houses are called 
in Paris. 








passed into the hands of the banker. Ina let- 
ter which he wrote to a friend four days ago, 
he solicits him to lend a certain amount, or that 
he will not be able to replace a sum which be- 
longs tothe Insurance Company, that ruin will 
ensue, and that he.will not survive. The let- 
ter did not reach his friend, who was absent. 
The cash account of the receiver was examin- 
ed, and a deficit of several thousand francs was 
discovered. The unfortunate man was arrest- 
ed, and taken before the Commissary ; when 
his examination was terminated, he was con- 
veyed back to apartments he occupied in the 
Rue de la Paix, for the purpose of having them 
searched. He opened his desk in the pres- 
ence of the officers, and hastily seizing two 
pistols which were ready cocked, he presented 
these weapons to their breasts, and told them 
with a dreadful oath to depart quietly, or he 
would shoot them. Daring not to oppose him, 
they departed with the intention of procuring 
assistance. In the mean time, Capt. Ode lock- 
ed his door, and barricadoed it imside with 
chairs and tables. After this, he wrote two 
short letters, the one addressed to a friend, and 
the other to his wife, who was residing in the 
country, and then placing the two pistols to his 
head, he blew out his brains.” 

Young men, if you never learn how to play 
at cards or other games of chance, you will al- 
ways have a safeguard against the ruinous vice 
of gaming for money. 


oe 
ONLY THREE PAIR OF SHOES. 


In Ireland, many of the inhabitants are ex- 
ceedingly poor, and cannot furnish suitable 
clothing for their children. Notwithstanding 
their extreme poverty, Sabbath schools are 
kept in operation both summer and winter. An 
old report of the school at Manorcunningham, 
county of Donegal, says: 

“We are very poor, but we are persevering ; 
the school has nover been shut for une Sabbath, 
since the year 1817. We have, I think, upon 
an average, for the winter months, fifty attend- 
ants, orperhapsmore. Yesterday, the 24th of 
November, was a very tempestuous day; we had 
forty-nine children in the School, and among 
them, only three pair of shoes.” 

{Sunday School Journal. 


<2 
THE LOST CHILD. 


Near the close of the day on Monday, I7th 
Dec. William Darling Pritchard,a lovely spright- 
ly child, aged 3 years, son of Mr. Darling Pritch- 
ard of Milton Society ,Litchfield,Ct. left home in 
search of his father, whom he thought to find at 
the forge. He wastold by the workmen that his 
father had gone into the woods, whither the 
thoughtless wanderer, it afterwards appeared ,tur- 
ned hissteps. Allthe feelings of a parent’s heart 
were awakened whenMr.P.returned to his house, 
and to the anxious inquiries of the mother for 
the lovely boy, he learnt that his son had heed- 
lessly strayed away in search ef him. Inqui- 
ries were made at the forge, and the father 
could only learn that his child was last seen at 
the bridge. A search was immediately com- 
menced; but as it was conjectured that he 
must have fallen intothe river, the neighbors 
penetrated but a little way into the woods. 
The mill pond was drawn off, and the neigh- 
bors commenced raking for the body, which 
labor was continued until Thursday. The 
search was then extended into the woods, where 
in a short time, under a cluster of bushes, the 
lifeless and frozen body of the little sufferer 
was found. It appeared that on the Monday 
evening preceding, some individuals engaged 
in the search, had gone within about twenty 
rods of the spot where the child lay, but froma 
mistaken notion that he had fallen from the 
bridge, the undivided attention of the people 
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was turned to searching for the body in the 
river. The child had gone but a hittle dis- 
tance into the wood, when he was probably 
overcome by sleep, occasioned by chill, and 
crawled under a bush, where three days after- 
wards his body was found.— Litchfield Post. 








YVOuUTH’S COMPANION. 


ON ALACRITY. 

Last week, when speaking of alacrity, we 
contrasted it with the slow and dilatory move- 
ments of one Moses Slowman. We also prom- 
ised our readers some account of Alacer Man- 
ton, a lad very unlike to Moses, a sprightly 
boy, whom they would do well to imitate. 

Now, therefore, we shall tell more directly 
what we mean by alacrity. When this word 
is applied to alad, we mean that he thinks rap- 
idly, speaks promptly, and acts quickly. Ala- 
cer issuch a boy. He does not think at ran- 
dom ; but then his thoughts are busy. He does 
not speak before he thinks, or thrust in his 
word when others are speaking, and when it 
would be more proper that he should hold his 
peace. Butthen he speaks when he is spoken 
to, and when he has any thing to say that 
ought to be said. He says it at the proper 
time, and in aclear and distinct voice. It is al- 
ways to the point, and is therefore usually un- 
derstood, and proves sufficient for the purpose. 
We would not say that Alacer drives on in his 
actions with all his might, without thinking 
what he does. But he does things in the pro- 
per time, and is not always delaying and post- 
poning them to another opportunity. 

Alacer wakes with the lark in the morning, 
as soon as it begins to grow light: his eyes are 
wide open, and he is bright as the morning it- 
self. He thinks how pleasant it is to wake 
again, and see the day return, and remembers 
who has taken care of him through the night. 
He jumps out ofbed, and very soon is neatly 
dressed, combed and washed. He renders 
thanks to God who has kept him from sickness, 
and danger and death, and then with a light 
heart and smiling face, goes down to meet his 











book, and every article that he wants. He 
“has a place for every thing, and keeps every 
thing in its place.” And though he “ makes 
haste slowly,” compared with Moses, yet he 
does it surely; and without losing his breath 
by running, he enters the school-room before 
his instructer, and is ready to receive him re- 


spectfully and attend to his orders when he 
comes. 


Now teachers, as wellas parents, love such 
prompt and attentive children. They are 
pleased to see a whole class, or a whole school 
coming together in this manner, and engaging 
in the studies and exercises of the school. Such 
a sight makes the teachers happy and pleasant, 
and so their burden of care is lightened, and 
their daily labors are made agreeable. Alacer 
is not the brightest boy in the school; but he 
is diligent, attentive, and always ready with his 
lesson when it is called for. He does not stop 
to play and whisper, or to look about and ob- 
serve what others are doing, and think in his 
heart that he will study it at another time. He 
resolves to get his lesson first, and let alone all 
other things till that is done. So it is easily 
committed, and when he is called, he is ready. 
Then he is prepared, after a little rest, to com- 
mence upon another. Being master of the 
first, he begins the second with good courage, 
and learns it the easier. This makes the 
third easy too; and they follow one after anoth- 
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For the Youth’s Companion, 

Your cloak an old one seems to be— 

“ Why, sir, *tis good enough for me.” 
My cloak is old and quite thread bare, 
Yet, on my shoulders, thus it goes ; 
’T will shield me from the re air 
And also from the driving snows. 
And thread bare though, and old it be, 
I think ’tis good enough for me. 


The boys at school will laugh, you say ? 
Well, they may laugh then, and who cares? 
I learn as fast though, any day, 

In my clothes, as they do in theirs. 

And so, for aught that I can see, 

‘This cloak is good enough for me. 


But many a boy, sir, I have known, 

And heard beside of many morc, 

Who good, kind friends and home had none; 
And ragged were the clothes they wore ; 
And when I think ofthem, I see 

This cloak is good enough for me. 


My Father labours, every day, 

To get us food and things to wear, 
And shall I ask for clothing gay, 
And so redouble all his care ? 

Of little use, sir, I can be, 

This cloak is good enough for me. 


Mother for us, at evening, sews, 

Until the lamp is quite burnt out, 

And, please you, sir, she keeps our clothes 
As whole as any boys about. 

Sure, when so kind my Parents be, 











er, almost like so many delightful arhusements. 
The school-room is irksome to Moses, and all 
other dilatory boys, little better than a prison. 
To Alacer it is almostas pleasant as his be- 
loved home; and if any thing keeps him 
away for aday or two, he feels uneasy till he 
can go again. 

When the school hours close, Alacer goes 
home. With such pupils the teacher can afford 
to be punctual, and close precisely at the as- 
signed time. And the family know within a 
few minutes when they shall hear his step and 
see his smile on his return. 

In the same manner this lovely boy passes 





parents, and brothers and sisters. If he has a 
lesson to review before school, he takes his 
book and reads it over a few times with atten- 
tion,as one that is in earnest, and in a few 
minutes it is all fixed in his mind as plainly as 
it isin the book. Ifhe has any errand to do 
for his papa, or mamma, away he flies to do it, 
and feels happy to oblige them, and even antici- 
pate their wishes. But he does not commit 
mistakes, or go to the wrong place, or forget 
half his errand; for he harkened tothe direc- 
tions that were given him, and fixed his mind 
upon them when he went away. If nothing 
else calls him abroad, he will find time for a 
walk, or a short run in the open air before 

' breakfast ; for you remember he rose early, and 
has improved every moment since. 

After breakfast and the family devotions are 
over, Alacer prepares for school. Now, though 
he is such a sprightly boy, and never goes late 
to school, yet he is notin a hurry, and does not 
make confusion in the house like Moses Slow- 
man. He hasno need of bustling and bawling 
about; for he knows where to find his hat, his 


the remainder of the day and evening, doing 
one thing at a time, and doing it well; so that 
all things go on smoothly and pleasantly. Ear- 
ly in the evening he becomes tired and sleepy; 
but still he is cheerful and happy, and goesear- 
ly to hisrest, that he may greet the morning 
light as soon as it appears. 

Alacer, if he lives, will be a wise man ; “ not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit.” He 
will be a happy man, and make others happy all 
around him. And we cannot but hope he will 
also ‘‘ seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness;” and “give all diligence to 
make his calling and election sure.” We think 


Lord shall call him away by death. 


and alacrity of a seraph, world without end. 
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not sense enough to be honest. 


he will, by the grace of God, bea living Chris- 
tian; that he will do much good in the charch 
of God; andthat he will “be ready,” when his 
If so, he 
will goto serve him in heaven, with the ardor 


Tricks and treachery are the practices of fools that have 
They who have an honest 
and engaging look, ought to suffer double punishment if 


This cloak is good enough for me. 


Beside, they say they do not seek 
For us this world’s gay gear, 
But ‘‘ ornament of spirit meek,” 
They pray that we may wear. 
Oh, Sir, when such their lessons be, 
This cloak seems good enough for me. 
G. E. A 
EDUCATION. 
BY JOHN BOWRING. 
A child is born—Now take the germ and make it 
A bud of moral beauty. Let the dews 
Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, wake it 
In richest fragrance and in purest hues ; 
When passion’s gusts and sorrow’s tempests shake it. 
The shelter of affection ne’er refuse, 
For soon the gathering hand of death will break it, 
From its weak stem of life,—and it shall lose 
All power to charm; but if that lovely flower 
Hath swelled one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 
O who shall say that it hath lived in vain, 
However fugitive its breathing hour ? 
For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 
And scattered truth is never, never wasted. 
~L— 
THE SABBATH. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for November. 
The twilight shades are darkening o’er the dell ; 
Inthe red west the sun hath shut his eye; 
And stars are gathering in the upper sky, 
‘As, with @ pensive sound, the curfew bell 
ToHs through the solemn air, as ’twere farewe!l! 
To Heaven’s appointed day ofsanctity.— 
Scotland, I glory, that throughout thy bounds, 
(And oh, whilst holy can’st thou be unblest %) 
Each Sabbath is a jubilee of rest, 
And prayer and praise almost the only sounds. 
Richer and prouder other lands may be ; 
But while the world endures, be this thy boast, 
(A worthy one,) that sunshine we no coast 
ely 


Where God is served more purely than in thee! Delia. 


Great Ocean! strongest of creation’s sons! 
Unconquerable, unreposed, untired ; 

That rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass 
In Nature’s anthem, and made music such 


As pleased fhe ear of God. Original, 
Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity, 














world worth being a knave for. 


they belie it in their actions. There is nothing in the 











t e i changed! 
From age to age enduring and un » on 








